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THE NEW YORK ANIMAL
I
WHEREVER the stranger goes in New York he will find people who
really seem glad to meet him, and the appearance of rush is readily
interrupted by the slightest excuse for showing hospitality.
Americans are more common in London than Englishmen are in
New York. Since a visit to America is beyond the means of the
post-war tourist, most English visitors to New York are people
arriving in the interests of big business or politics. Thus to Americans
the "English" accent invariably means the "Oxford" accent, which,
in fact, only represents a minute percentage of the upper class of the
entire English population. There are numberless Americans passing
through London who are by no means of the same social standing
or importance as the average Englishman in New York. Although
before the war seventy-eight thousand Englishmen lived in New
York, an unknown or untitled Englishman (the terms are synonymous
in New York) still warrants a greater interest than any other stranger.
"English Colonial Houses", "English Tea-rooms" and English butlers
are at a premium.
London, of all capitals, is least cordial to foreigners. In New
York, restaurateurs and hotel managers effervesce at the appearance
of an Englishman among their patrons, for he is established in their
estimation before they have seen his pocket-book. The opposite is
true of London. So an Englishman must not try to gauge his effect
upon Americans in terms of the effect of Americans upon him.
We know that to be English in many continental cities is an
advantage often accompanied by exaggerated prices in hotels,
restaurants and shops. In New York, visitors from England will not
find this the case: neither need they be embarrassed by their accent,
for it provokes more admiration, or pure amusement, than hostility.
New Yorkers are surprised by the Englishman's habit of under-
statement and quiet humour, receiving it with wide-eyed wonder and
bewilderment
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